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pleasing and attractive traits. He was emphatically a genuine man, 
honest, straightforward, sagacious, and sincere, — a man of great sim- 
plicity, and of too much real dignity of character ever to need any of 
that false dignity which small men in high places are wont to assume. 
He cured his ministerial dyspepsia by sawing Deacon Lincoln's wood, 
and he dug his own presidential garden, and was not afraid to be seen 
going home from the presidential study with his boys on his back. 

Like all large and simple-minded men, he was at home in all com- 
pany, and ready to learn from all. " What sort of a man is Dr. Way- 
land ? " asked a naval officer who had met him. " I supposed he was 
only a clergyman; but I never passed so severe and searching an 
examination about everything that belongs to my profession as a sailor. 
He seems to know everything about a ship." 

He was an indefatigable worker. In after life he regretted that he 
" had never learned the art of innocent recreation." The narrowness 
of his early education and the ascetic notions of a Puritanic creed pre- 
vented him from giving his whole nature its just rights. He would 
have been a greater man, if he had not been a sectarian, and if the 
aesthetic side of his nature had early received its due share of cultiva- 
tion. But he was a man of true, earnest, and genuine piety, — one 
who felt almost too heavily the responsibilities of life, and labored un- 
ceasingly " as ever in his great Taskmaster's eye." 

In the closing years of his life, when freed from the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of office, he took a deep and patriotic interest in the great 
political events transpiring around him, and his voice was always raised 
on the side of justice and freedom. He was a good specimen of the 
faults and the virtues, the excellences and the defects, which a New 
England " orthodox " training can develop in a mind of native vigor 
and great original worth. 

His biographers have performed their task with simplicity, modesty, 
and good taste, though, here and there, there is a little fulsome eulogy 
from some partial pupil. A single volume might have sufficed for the 
public, but two were perhaps not too much for his denominational 
friends. The chapters describing him as a teacher, and that in which 
the history of his educational experiment is narrated, are of great and 
general interest. 

5. — Nathan ike Wise. A Dramatic Poem. By Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. New York : 
Leypoldt and Holt. 1868. 16mo. pp. xxiii., 259. 

The Germans owe an immense debt of gratitude to Lessing for 
their literary enfranchisement, no less than for their emancipation 
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'rom theological traditions. As in the controversy with Goeze and 
the vindication of Neuser, he maintained that a man may be a very 
good Christian without holding the dogma of the Trinity, so in the 
critiques on Corneille and Voltaire he proved that a dramatist may 
attain the highest excellence in his art and yet wholly ignore the 
orthodox canon of the three unities. At a time when Gottsched and 
his compeers seemed hopelessly infected with Gallomania, and the 
temple of the Muses had degenerated into a funambulatory platform, on 
which unwieldy Teutons, " with a clog on every limb," were emulating 
agile Frenchmen in dancing on the tight-rope of pseudo-classicism, Les- 
sing appeared, and with a dramaturgical scourge of small cords drove 
the mimes from the stage, shifted the scene, and inaugurated a new 
era for German art and culture. " La Dramaturgic," says M. Cher- 
buliez, "Jut pour V Allemagne un veritable evangile de grace, qui lui 
apportait la bonne nouvelle qu'on peut etre sauve sans pratiquer toute 
la lot." This definition is very true, so far as it goes ; but the 
" gospel of grace " taught something more. The good tidings which 
Lessing proclaimed to his countrymen were not that they might be 
saved without fulfilling all the law, but rather that their salvation de- 
pended on its non-observance, at least as it was then interpreted by its 
authorized expounders. 

It would be difficult to find in any language a specimen of more incisive 
and masterly criticism than his analysis of Merope and Rodogune, show- 
ing how false was the fundamental principle on which these tragedies 
were constructed, and how persistently their authors violated the poetics 
of Aristotle, which they so pedantically enjoined upon others. That he 
failed to exhibit the merits, while exposing the weaknesses of these 
chefs-d'oeuvre, must be attributed, not to blindness, but to foresight, — to 
the same feeling which led him to act in the presence of Frenchmen as 
though he "had never heard anything of Voltaire but his stupid tricks 
and knaveries." He saw clearly the necessity of breaking these for- 
eign fetiches, and exposing the hollowness of " the false idols which 
Germans adored in life, in art, and in philosophy," in order that the 
genius of his nation might free itself from their tyranny, and develop 
its own inner resources and intrinsic qualities. The evil was too radi- 
cal and deep-seated to be removed by any critical dilettanteism ; it was 
a desperate case, in which he who would be reformer must begin as an 
iconoclast. Hence came the bitter derision which Lessing poured out 
upon everything French, and the efforts which this most cosmopolitan 
of men, who regarded patriotism as " at best an heroic weakness," put 
forth to rouse his people to a proper sense of their own worth and dig- 
nity. It was this stress of nationality that made him defend Hanswurst 
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and das volksmassige Possenspiel, and prophesy better fruit even of 
these knarry indigenous shrubs than of all the shapely, but sickly, ex- 
otics which Gottsched and Elias Schlegel were transplanting to Ger- 
man soil from the serves chaudes of Versailles. Not that he considered 
Jack Pudding and Pickle Herring ornaments of the stage, or supposed 
that the German Melpomene should be fed on Westphalian Pumper- 
nickel and Hoppel-poppel, to the exclusion of all other forms of am- 
brosia and nectar ; but he wished the German theatre to be a native 
growth, with a character of its own ; and he preferred to see it " ambi- 
tious for a motley coat " of home-made stuff, rather than that it should 
aspire after a powdered peruke of foreign importation ; and, like 
Nicolai and Goethe, he discerned more hope, or at least less danger, in 
Moeser's genial apotheosis of Harlekin than in the fashionable and 
formal idolatry of the Parisian Thespis. 

It was, however, in neither of these that he sought a 86s fioi irov arm 
for the elevation of the German drama, but in Shakespeare, upon 
whose head he reverentially placed the laurels which he had so rudely 
plucked from the brows of Voltaire and Corneille. The study of the 
English poet in the light of Lessing's criticisms, and through the 
medium of the translations of Wieland and Eschenburg, opened to the 
mind of Germany a new realm- of beauty and enchantment, turned the 
genius of Schiller and Goethe to the events of modern history, and 
(what is no small merit) saved the world from a rehearsal in tedious 
Alexandrines of the old classic themes, 

" Presenting Thebes and Pelops' line, 
And the tale of Troy divine." 

To illustrate the principles set forth in the Dramaturgic, to exemplify 
the method in which Shakespeare was to be " studied, not plundered," 
and to repress the lawlessness and brutality that began to run riot in such 
tragedies as Gerstenberg's Ugolino, Lessing wrote Emilia Galotti, a 
work which exerted a healthful influence on dramatic art by showing 
the distinction between the truly tragic and the merely terrible, and 
which was also of immense .political significance, on account of the 
boldness with which it held the mirror up to the petty princes and 
courts of Germany. Indeed, it is characteristic of Lessing's plays, that, 
although originating chiefly in the interests of literature, and designed 
to elucidate theories of art, they are all pervaded by an earnest moral 
purpose, and touch the nearest and deepest questions of life. Even 
the comedy Minna von Barnhelm, though written with direct reference 
to histrionic representation, had a wider scope than the stage ; in it the 
poet became an ally of the king, by following up his victories, and de- 
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stroying the social prestige of the French, whose military pride Fred- 
eric had just humbled on the field of Rossbach. 

This moral or didactic tendency is especially prominent in " Nathan 
the Wise," a drama which grew directly out of the theological contro- 
versies of Lessing's later years, and which he himself, in a letter to 
Jacobi, called the son of his approaching old age, " den die Polemik 
entbinden helfen." As the great conflict which he waged against 
Goeze in defence of free thought and rational religion had reached its 
climax, the orthodox party, driven to the wall, took refuge under the 
shield of the secular authority, and invoked the strong arm of the 
magistrate against an adversary whom it was found impossible to van- 
quish with the weapons of dialectics. Instigated by the discomfited 
theologians, the Consistory of Dresden prohibited, by a penalty of fifty 
thalers, not only the sale, but also the perusal, of Lessing's writings 
against the Hamburg pastor ; and a decree surreptitiously obtained 
from the Duke of Brunswick suppressed the offensive Fragments of 
Reimarus, and forbade the further publication of the Anti- Goeze. Les- 
sing, unwilling to abandon the contest, resolved to make a " dramatic 
diversion," and try whether he would be permitted to " preach undis- 
turbed, at least in his old pulpit, the theatre." The kernel of " Nathan 
the Wise " is the story of the Three Rings, borrowed from Boccaccio's 
Decamerone ; but with what subtile alchemy of genius the baser metal 
is transmuted into gold ! Here, too, Lessing followed Shakespeare, 
who also took the fables of his noblest dramas from Gothic chronicles 
or Italian tales, which were to the perfected work only 

" als der rohe Stein 
Der Leben annimmt unter Bildners Hand." 

In the Decameron, the undistinguishableness of the rings is used merely 
as a means by which Melchisedek " very cleverly escapes the snare " 
laid for him by the Sultan ; but Lessing endows the true ring with 
a magic power of making its wearer loved of God and man, and 
adds : — 

" Let that decide. 
For in the false can no such virtue lie." 

Then follows the pith of the poem, in which the judge gives this advice, 
in lieu of sentence : — 

" Accept the case exactly as it stands. 
Had each his ring directly from his father, 
Let each believe his own is genuine. 
'T is possible your father would no longer 
His house to one ring's tyranny subject ; 
And certain that all three of you he loved, 
Loved equally, since two he would not humble, 
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That one might be exalted. Let each one 
To his unbought, impartial love aspire ; 
Each with the others vie to bring to light 
The virtue of the stone within his ring ; 
Let gentleness, a hearty love of peace, 
Beneficence, and perfect trust in God, 
Come to his help. Then, if the jewel's power 
Among your children's children be revealed, 
I bid you in a thousand thousand years 
Again before this bar. A wiser man 
Than I shall occupy this seat, and speak." 

Here in a nutshell is that " theology of celestial origin " which Les- 
sing elsewhere defines as resting in feeling and revealing itself in love. 
How superior in scope and earnestness is this conclusion of Nathan's 
parable to the allegory of the Three Coats in Swift's " Tale of a Tub " ! 
The Dean of Saint Patrick's, in his brilliant and caustic satire, has no 
higher purpose than to pour contempt upon certain ecclesiastical dog- 
mas, and to exalt Anglicanism at the expense of the Papists and the 
Presbyterians. It was a " clerical comedy," written in this spirit of 
derision, that Lessing's Berlin friends expected, when he first announced 
to them his intention of preparing a play which would " vex the theo- 
logians worse than ten Fragments." But he was conscious of a lof- 
tier aim than could be attained by wit and scoffing, or by ridiculing 
" contemporary black-coats." He wished to embody in this poem the 
ripest results of his thinking, the very contents of his soul, to lift it 
above the atmosphere of personal polemics, and send it forth as a "glad 
evangel" of universal tolerance and humanity. It is the inspiration of 
a divine and tender charity that gives to this work its imperishable 
beauty, and makes it, in the language of Goethe, " a sacred and 
precious inheritance." Gervinus assigns it a place of honor even by 
the side of " Faust," as the most peculiar and characteristic production 
of the German genius. The fundamental idea of " Nathan the Wise " 
runs like a golden thread through the rich and variegated web of Les- 
sing's intellectual life. It forms the chief motive of his early comedies, 
" The Jews " and " The Freethinker," and is a distinctive feature of 
his Rettung of Cardanus, where adherents of the four principal religions, 
Paganism, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, defend their respective 
confessions, and a Mohammedan makes a very ingenious plea in favor 
of the superiority of his faith. But this great thought received its 
fullest development in "The Education of the Human Race" and the 
" Conversations for Freemasons," — two treatises in which the author 
of "Nathan the Wise" has furnished the best key and commentary to 
this work, and which we would gladly have seen published with it. 
They would certainly have enhanced the value of the volume, and 
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given a deeper interpretation of the drama than Kuno Fischer's Essay, 
good as the latter is. 

The objection has been raised, that Lessing degrades Christianity by 
making the Patriarch its representative : " a red, fat, jolly prelate," pro- 
fuse in oily piety, hypocritical and cruel, cringing to the Sultan while 
plotting his assassination, and justifying the crime by a flimsy sophis- 
try, not yet wholly extinct in the logic of the chancel, that "a villany in 
man's esteem may not be one in God's." But such a criticism ignores 
the whole moral purpose of the poet, and is as absurd as the Austrian 
censorship, which forbids the representation of any play with a bad 
king in it, unless there be also a good king in the same piece as a coun- 
terpoise, um den ublen Eindrilcken des Ersten entgegenzuwirhen, in the 
naive words of the statute. The object of the drama is not to institute 
a comparison between the three religions as to their historical genuine- 
ness or inherent worth, but solely to rebuke the bigotry of a dominant 
religion, and to inculcate the simple truth, that no man is better for his 
Christian creed, unless the fruits of Christianity are seen in his life. 
Rotscher, in his Oyclus dramatischer Oharactere, has also pointed out 
the fine dramatic antithesis of incarnating the principle of humanity in 
Nathan, who belonged by birth and education to the narrowest and 
most exclusive of religions, thus reminding the governments whose 
laws recognized in an Israelite no rights which a Christian was bound 
to respect, that " our Saviour was himself a Jew." 

Dr. Friedrich Vischer, in his JEsihetik (II. 367), censures Lessing 
for introducing ideas of tolerance and enlightenment into a theme taken 
from the Crusades, contrary to the nature of that period. But we might 
question the correctness of the theory which insists upon literal fidel- 
ity to historic truth as a test of poetic creations. The imagination acts 
as a sovereign faculty according to its own laws. Poesy is not limited 
to the actual, but represents also the probable, the possible, and the 
necessary, and is, therefore, as Aristotle says, more philosophical and 
of graver import (<pi\o<ro<pa>Tfpov xal <nrov8ai6repov) than history. With- 
out entering into a discussion of this principle, we may defend Lessing 
on Vischer's own ground, by showing that these ideas were not developed 
" out of pure reflection," but were the actual results of the Crusades, 
which, though engendered by fanaticism, tended inevitably to break 
down all barriers of religious prejudice. The warriors of the Crescent 
and of the Cross, like the Greeks and Trojans of Homer, while dealing 
upon each other heavy blows, vied in deeds of chivalry and courtesy 
as well as in feats of prowess. An English Templar, Robert of Saint 
Alban, joined the standard of Saladiu and wedded one of the Sultan's 
relatives ; a Christian king knighted an illustrious Mussulman ; and the 
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matrimonial project between Saladin's brother Melek and a sister of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, alluded to in the drama (Act II. sc. 1) is a 
well-known historical fact. Even the story of the Three Rings, which 
is the nucleus of the poem, can be traced back to a Spanish Jew of the 
eleventh century ; and Lessing was faithful to historic tradition in put- 
ting it into the mouth of one of the same race. Vischer objects also 
to the feebleness of the catastrophe in the play. The Patriarch, he 
says (JEsthetik, III. 1430), ought to have proceeded to extremities ; 
and the Templar, in the moment of peril, should have appeared as Na- 
than's deliverer, and thus completed his own emancipation from the 
conceit of prejudice. Then the drama might conclude happily, only 
not with a recognition whereby lovers become brother and sister. 
From an aesthetic stand-point, this criticism is valid. But here, again, 
the denouement is determined by the higher ethical purpose which the 
poet always kept in view. In uniting these typical personages by ties 
of blood, Lessing wished not only to symbolize the fact that the three 
religions of Jew, Christian, and Moslem are of one origin, scions of 
the old Semitic stock, but also to prophesy that closer spiritual unity 
and brotherhood of all nations of which he has elsewhere said, " It will 
surely come, the era of the purer gospel, that is promised us even in 
the elementary books of the New Testament." 

The author of Laokoon and the Dramaturgie was by no means blind 
to the artistic defects of " Nathan the Wise " ; and it was a sense of 
these imperfections that caused him to style it, not a drama, but a dra- 
matic poem. The action of the piece is not rapid enough ; and the 
current of events, instead of sweeping on to its destination, as in Emilia 
Galotti, is constantly retarded by being caught and whirled about in 
episodic eddies of dissertation on miracles and angels and kindred top- 
ics. It must be admitted, too, that the dramatic motives are superficial 
and unsatisfactory. The entire plot turns on the external resemblance 
of the Templar to Saladin's brother ; and we are unwilling that the 
fate of so many good people should hinge upon a nepmeTeia (to use an 
Aristotelian term) so accidental. But it is in the delineation of the in- 
dividual characters that the hand of the artist is seen. Saladin, Sit- 
tah, and Al-Hafi are drawn only in outline, but they have all the 
clearness and vigor of Retzsch's outlines of Hamlet or of Faust. And 
what an inimitable portraiture of sancta simplicitas is the friar Boni- 
fides ! Above them all, however, stands the figure of Nathan, as free 
and calm as a work of sculpture. In literature, says M. Cherbuliez, 
there are three immortal merchants : Shakespeare's Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Le Philosophe sans le savoir of Sedaine, and Lessing's Nathan 
der Weise. 
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Since its first appearance in 1779, "Nathan the "Wise" has been 
translated into nearly every language of Europe. In 1842, a Greek 
version by Kaliourchos, under the title of " The Wise Old Jew," was 
repeatedly represented on the stage at Constantinople, and received by 
the Turks with great enthusiasm. The earliest rendering of the poem 
into English was by Raspe in 1781. Ten years later Mr. Taylor of 
Norwich gave another translation, a second edition of which was pub- 
lished in London in 1805, and noticed by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh 
Review for April, 1806. The praise bestowed by the critic upon this 
very imperfect version proves only how low the standard was by which 
such literary labors were then tested. It would be no compliment to 
Miss Frothingham to say that her translation is incomparably superior 
to these, and even much better than that of Dr. Reich, which appeared 
in London in 1860. It is not only the best rendering of Lessing^ 
masterpiece extant, but it also lacks little of perfection, so far as 
this quality can be predicated of any version: for the impossibility 
of pouring the old wine of poesy into new bottles, without losing 
something of its subtile spirit by evaporation, has been recognized long 
ago. Miss Frothingham's translation is very compact, and the whole is 
condensed into less compass even than the original. Occasionally, it is 
so terse as to be obscure ; sometimes, however, it errs in the opposite 
direction, and weakens the phrase by diluting it. A few examples will 
suffice to illustrate our meaning. On page 15 we read: — 

" The greatest miracle of all is this : 
That true and genuine miracles become 
Of no significance." 

This does not embody the full thought contained in the original : — 

" Der Wander hochstes ist, 
Pass uns die wahren, echten Wunder so 
Alltaglich werden konnen, werden sollen." 

" But, think him human now," on page 18, is only a feeble para- 
phrase of " Attein ein Mensch," and verges upon anticlimax. "One. 
roof is o'er us both" (p. 13)' is prosaic compared with " lhr athmet 
Wand an Wand mit mir"; and the verse, " Nor in my cradle was it 
e'er foretold " (p. 46), calls up the weird image of some fortune-teller, 
instead of the cheerful picture of home-life suggested by " Auch mir 
ward's vor der Wiege nicftt gesungen." In a few instances the trans- 
lation seems to us incorrect. "And came he now, this instant" (p. 92), 
is not equivalent to " Und wenn er nun gekommen dieser Augenblick" ; 
er refers to Augenblick, and not to Tempelherr. " We mistook each 
other " (p. 188) is not the meaning of " Wir sind einander fehl ge- 
gangen." 
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" There is another, quite another, Sultan, 
Whom I entreat to hear me ere he speak " (p. 212), 

is not a true rendering of 

" Es ist ein andrer 
Weit, weit ein andrer, den ich, Saladin, 
Doch auch vorher zu hdren bitte." 

" I did not begin " (p. 53) may refer to the war or to the game of 
chess ; but " Ich habe nicht zuerst gezogen " involves no such ambi- 
guity, and is a far more vigorous expression. But these are only slight 
defects. "We heartily commend the volume as an admirable version of 
a work which, after the lapse of nearly a century, still remains the 
unsurpassed model of a didactic drama. 



6. — The History of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Heinkich 
Ewald, Professor of the University of Gottingen. Translated from 
the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russell Martineau, 
M. A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. 
London: Longmans, Greene, & Co. 8vo. pp.656. 

It is only since the Colenso controversy, when " every one," (in Mr. 
Martineau's phrase) " rushed into print on the Exodus," that sufficient 
interest has been aroused among English readers concerning the sub- 
ject to lead them to desire a translation of such a book as Ewald's 
" History of Israel." It is not only that the bulk of the work, and its 
peculiar style of learning, are somewhat repellent to the general stu- 
dent, or that its style is noted, even in the harsh library of German 
erudition, for special obscurities of its own, but its whole cast of 
thought is such as to make it desirable to translate that first, and 
cut its English rendering quite adrift from the original, in form and 
style. 

But no thorough student is satisfied, unless he has before him the 
very thoughts and language of the writer he wishes to understand. 
These ten years' discussions have stirred up a desire to know the fore- 
most authorities in this matter at first hand, in many who could not 
undertake the serious task of studying the German original. And 
there are qualities in Ewald which quickly kindle the student's enthu- 
siasm, and make the knowledge of him an era to one who has been 
attempting, under other guides, an exploration of the field he has made 
his own. In the first place, he brings to it such resources as few 
authors have brought to the treatment of any topic of history or anti- 
quities. His " Prolusions" have amounted to almost a complete recast- 
ing of the materials out of which the structure had to be wrought. 



